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REMARKS 
On the opening of DRURY LANE by 
MR. MACREADY: 

The opening of Drury Lane in De- 
cember is an event that every man 
of taste and lover of the Drama 
must hail with the greatest pleasure, 
for the brilliant achievements per- 
formed by Mr. Macready at Covent 
Garden when under his management, 
must live in the memory of all who 
had the good fortune to witness 
them—thus from the past can we 
Judge of the future. 

r. Macready’s address promises 
four most important things ; a revi- 
val in the true spirit of the Shakes- 
perian dramas; the resuscitation of 
the almost expiring English Opera ; 
the purification of the Saloons, and 
consequently the ensuring comfort 
to respectable visitors; and lastly, 
the reducing of the present exorbi- 
tant prices of admission. 





The importance of all these must 
be so clear to all that it would be a 
work of superfluity to ~ any more 
about them, and the high standing 
and moral worth of Mr. Macready 
are sufficient guarantees that they 
will be carried out in the most effi- 
cient manner. 

Again, the opening of: this theatre 
under the present management, is 
of the greatest importance to both 
the Theatrical and Musical branches 
of the profession, With’ such a 
leader the tragic drama can have 
nothing to fear; it is to the musical 
portion that we would more partic- 
ularly address ourselves. To you it 
is of the greatest moment; it is a 
matter of life or death; of an Eng- 
lish Opera or no English Opera; for 
at present the English Opera is 
nearly defunct. 

Mr. Macready has pledged him- 
self to use his est exertions for its 
revival, and he will do it ; the pub- 
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lic have faith in him for the best of 
all reasons—he never deceived them. 
We therefore call on the theatrical 
profession, in whatever line, to rally 
round the standard he has set up, 
cast aside all petty jealousies, join 
heart and soul in the good work, 
and a brilliant and glorious future 
lies before you. 

I take this opportunity of paying 
my humble tribute of eee toa 
gentleman than whom the legitimate 
drama has not a firmer, truer sup- 
porter; I allude to Mr. Webster, 
the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre. 
Let no one hereafter talk of the 
decline of the drama, but let him 
look at the brilliant career the Hay- 
market has had during the last three 
years—a result attained by the un- 
tiring interest excited by the per- 
formance of the British Drama per- 
formed by first-rate artists, (I mean 
of course as regards the principal 
characters,) and that the same suc- 
cess may hereafter attend the worthy 
lessee’s endeavours is my most 
heartfelt wish. 

It was with mingled emotions of 
regret and satisfaction that we mark- 
ed on our dramatic calendar the 
last night of the Covent Garden 
season and of the Macready ma- 
nagement ;—our satisfaction in the 
achievements of individual genius 
was as proud as our regret was deep 
that the grand and successful expe- 
riments made during those seasons, 
seemed destined (through some per- 
nicious extraneous, influence,) to 
conclude without those permanent 
results which were fairly and fondly 
anticipated. 

Still it was very much indeed that 
the experiment was made, that the 
practibility of rendering a theatre 
the worthy resort of the intelligent, 
the moral, the artistical classes of 
society was demonstrated, that the 
readiness of the public was proved 
to prefer high and varied art, un- 
aided by patronage and puffing, to 
the unmeaning trickery and show 
that had usurped its place; that by 





the redemption of his dramas from 
those corruptions, interpolations, 
changes by which managers had 
complimented and promoted the de- 
basement of public taste, new and 
noble honors were rendered to the 
mighty memory of Shakespeare, 
and that, in the wonderful artistical 
combinations, extending from the 
exertion of the highest intellectual 
power of personation to the minutest 
scenic details of form and colour, 
by which each revived play was in 
succession put upon the stage, a 
theatrical developement of dramatic 
and poetical conception was realised 
altogether unprecedented. This we 
say was very much indeed, and for 
this, and for all the pure enjoyment 
it then afforded us, and all the fu- 
ture good it promises, we now re- 
cord our heart-felt acknowledge- 
ments to him, by whom, under great 
discouragements, and with much 
toil and sacrifice, these results were 
accomplished. 

The opening of this theatre on 
the 27th. December, is therefore a 
theme of exceeding interest. Such 
is the real, the intrinsic importance 
of stage representation to the due 
cultivation of a people, and of dra- 
matic productions to the right disci- 

lineof the human being, that there 
is no ‘form of poetry,—of art ; nor 
any art that involves greater signifi- 
cance or more serious consequences 
than the dramatic. 

In a word, it is the Art of Morals 
exhibited in the acts which are its 
types, and embodied in living per- 
sons as active or patient examples of 
its influence and exercise. 1t adds 
not a little to the interest.of the oc- 
casion that the manager on whose 
shoulders lies the Atlantean burthen 
of dramatic representation, is a tra- 

ic artist of great and wonderful en- 

owments, the idol of the public, 
and one solicitous of raising the 
character and glories of the stage. 
** Tragedy,” says the divine Mil- 
ton, “as it was anciently composed, 
hath ever been held the gravest, 
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moralest, and most profitable of 
all other poems ; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the 
mind of those and such like pas- 
sion, that is, to temper and reduce 
them to just measures witha kind of 
delight ; stirred up by reading or 
seeing these passions well imitated. 

Never should it be forgotten that 
a tragedy is apoem, and only differ- 
ing from other poems in that it isa 
poem in acts;—a poem to be heard 
and seen with the accompaniments 
of music and elocution, not merely 
to be read in silence and meditated 
upon at leisure. 

It would be useless here to enter 
into a minute criticism of the good 
effected by Mr, Macready, what he 
has done, however, is sufficient to 
rank him among his country’s 
brightest ornaments; as an individ- 
ual of excellent morals, and as an 
actor whose genius art has tutored, 
no eulogium is too high for him. 
We should be devoid of all true 
taste or feeling, were we to search 
for any small faults in a man, who 
regardless of pecuniary loss, and at 
the sacrifice of domestic comfort has 
rescued to a great extent the stage 
from a staté of degradation and 
vice; who from a den of iniquity 
transformed Covent Garden, during 
the season of his management into a 
temple of talent and intellect, and 
for the first time enabled us to wit- 
ness the works of our immortal 
Shakespear in their own proper form, 
unalloyed by the trash of Cibber 
and Tate. 

We have never ranked among 
those cold blooded critics, who con- 
demn every endeavour of a noble 
character ; but have all along assisted 
with all our might in the great cause, 
and have done all we could, not 
only to encourage and enhearten the 
actor and manager, but to urge him 
on to still greater things. 

During his management of Covent 
Garden, what was more surprising 
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the non-failure of Mr. Macready’s 
honorable resolve to separate at what- 
ever cost, the uses of the Saloon 
from the entertainments of the stage. 
This should rank high among the 
results established ; another was the 
abolition of the system of orders 
used in former managements, to 
cheat the public and degrade the 
worth of their amusements; the 
last result that claims notice is more 
striking than any of the rest, For 
the first time, during a number of 
years the full rent demanded by the 
proprietors was paid by money fair- 
ly taken atthe doors. Private purse 
did not groan under the monstrous 
claim; unpaid pittances of actors 
was not needed to assert its liquida- 
dation. 


To be continued, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday.—Court and City, Free and 
Easy. 


Tuesday.—Norma, and Charles XI. 


Wednesday.—Court and City, Wooden 
Leg, and Free and Easy. 


Thursday.—Norma, and Charles XII. ~~ 


Friday,—Court and City, and Free and 
Easy. 





Saturday.—Norma, and United Service. 


Charles XII has been added to the 
attractions of this theatre. What a 
beautiful little drama this is! and 
how admirably supported! The 
excellent taste and liberality of spi- 
rit in reviving this favorite drama, 
lends quite a charm of novelty, and 
we have no doubt the present suc- 
cess will equal the original. The 
new scenery is, as usual, beyond all 
praise; we noticed a moonlight view 
and fortress which was universally 
admired and applauded, and no 
sooner had the applause ceased than 
it recommenced when Madame Ves- 
tris, as Eudiga, enchanted all ears 
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of ‘‘ Rise, gentle moon.”’ She plays 
the character with much archness 
and animation of spirits. Farren’s 
Charles is well known ; he looks the 
eccentric monarch from tip to toe, 
and seems to have stepped out of 
the frame a perfect portraiture of 
the Swedish king. Bartley, as 
Adam Brock, gives a new reading 
to the part, not the less distasteful 
by its rough and honest breadth of 
humour. Harley is quite in his 
element, and has farce to his heart’s 
content, consequently he is qnite 
successful. The revival does the 
utmost credit to the theatre. 

There is a smart, active, bustling 
little ballet called the Wooden Leg, 
in which Gilbert and his wife, and 
the Marshalls dance with elegance, 
taste, and spirit. The music, com- 
posed of a score or two of Scottish 
songs, sets our heads “ All a nod- 
din’,” and if that does not please 
the audience why then let them ex- 
claim, “* There’s nae luck about the 
house.” 

Norma attracts as much as ever; 
the new opera, in active rehearsal, 
is postponed in consequence. Stret- 
ton has an excellent part, but we 
regret that Miss Rainforth is not in- 
cluded in the cast. The title of the 
forthcoming pantomime, written by 
Morton is, Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
or Harlequin and the Dun Cow. 


ADELPHI. 


The success of the Druid Priestess 
at Covent Garden, has induced the 
manager to bring out his version of 
Norma. What a laughable absurd- 
ity! but still a clever extravaganza, 
creating in its half-hour’s duration 
the most incessant roars of laugh- 
ter, occasionally drowning even the 
exertions of the performers. Only 
fancy Paul Bedford, the Blueskin 
par excellence, the prototype of 
* Jolly Nose,” the essence of “ Nix 
my dolly,” dressed up for Norma, 
with a wreath on his (her) brow, 
and assuming a coyness and shyness 
ludicrous in the extreme, 
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Wright too, assuming the tender 
sentimentalities of Adaljisa, and 
singing with Norma a parody of 
**Deh con te.” Mrs. Grattan as 
Pollio does not disgrace the charac- 
ter; she really sings with much 
sweetness, and acts beautifully, and 
her understanding all but rivals 
the great singer at the Garden. 
Everybody will go to laugh; that is 
the best attraction a theatre can 
offer. 





SADLER’S WELLS. 


We have had nothing different here 
this week, save Mrs. Honner’s be- 
nefit on Tuesday, when Shakspere’s 
play of As you like it was perform- 
ed, Mr. Elton was the Jacques of 
the evening and played with his 
wonted ability. Orlando, by Mr. 
Marston, who always takes great 
pains when there is a rival in the 
way. Mrs. Honner went through 
the character of Rosalind with her 
accustomed care, and upon the 
whole, played the part charmingly. 
Black-Eyed Susan was got up for 
the purpose of introducing Mr, T. 
EP. bo e, who was as full of ani- 
mation as ever, and was loudly ap- 
— through his performance. 

iss Collett sang some favorite airs 
during the evening. The house 
was attended by a most respectable 
audienee, who testified their appro- 
bation by frequent bursts of ap- 
plause. 





OLYMPIC CIRCUS. 


Having noticed this new establish- 
ment at length in our last number, 
we have little to add beyond the fact 
that Mr. Batty’s exertions are pre- 
eminently deserving of the support 
of those who take delight in eques- 
trian exhibitions. His stud is one 
of rare acquirements and extreme 
beauty ; and the control which the 
artists possess over their steeds 

roves theexcellenceof their training. 
Mr. Lavater Lee, whose surprising 
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feats we before noticed, has again 
astonished the audiences by new acts 
of agility, in leaping over fifteen 
horses and turning a somerset during 
the bound. Mr, Dewhurst also, the 
very spirited clown, becomes every 
night more amusing, and gives ad- 
ditional tests of the versatility of his 
powers, A very daring feat, by a 
child named Polaski, is much ap- 
plauded, viz. in turning a somerset 
on a horse in full gallop. Mr. Mose- 
ley’s riding continues to excite in- 
creased admiration; and the varied 
feats of Master Newsome, Messrs, 
Ludovic, Leonard, and T. Lee, with 
O’Donnell, and Madame Macarte, 
as equestrians, and of Mons. Macarte, 
Messrs. Nunn, Felix, Henderson, 
Walker, and other artists whose 
names are not specified in the bills 
in other Olympian acts, are fully 
worthy of metropolitan amusements. 
The Grecian spectacle, in which 
most of the company are engaged, 
headed by Mr. Smith and Mrs. Batty, 
is equal to the best days of Astley’s, 
and excited general admiration; in- 
deed, the whole of the performances 
at the Olympic circus have only to 
become more generally known to be 
_ corresponding manner appreci- 
a ° 





SURREY. 


The Surrey has been crowded night- 
ly to witness the performance of 
Shakspere’s Tragedies, and the per- 
formances of Two Locksmiths im- 

orted from the French capital. To 
Fe in with the mighty bard—Othel- 
rm, ow addressed the Senate; King 
Lear has been personified by Mr. 
Phelps; and Hamlet has been 
spoken sensibly by Mr. Graham to 
the tumultuous acclamations of the 
audiences, The Two Locksmiths 
is an adaptation from a French dra- 
ma which met with most extraordi- 
nary success in the French metropo- 
lis. It abounds in strong situations 
and startling effects ; one locksmith 
is steady and virtuous, the other is 





an idle reprobate and a villain of 
the blackest dye, who nevertheless 
has the best luck of the two until 
very nearly the close of the drama. 
But we must now speak of the per- 
formers, who all acquitted them- 
selves well, especially Hicks and 
8 ane who personified the two 
locksmiths. The latter gentleman, 
it should be observed, gives some 
excellent readings of shakes 

and is a most meritorious and im- 
proving performer. He has good 
stuff in him, which we hope some 
day to see worked out in better ma- 
terials. Mr. Graham speaks well, 
but he has not physical powers for 
Shakspere’s heroes—certainly not 
for theSurrey people, who have 
been so long accustomed to Mr. 
Hicks’s roar, that he may be con- 
sidered the only lion of the thea- 
tre, 





ALBERT SALOON. 


In consequence of the severe indis- 
position of Mrs, Ismay, the drama, 
entitled the Licensed Victualler’s 
Daughter, has been postponed, and 
that of the musical drama, called 
the Revolt of Surinam, played in- 
stead ; a Mr. Edwards, new to this 
establishment, undertook the ardu- 
ous character of Gambi, which is 
no other than the celebrated part in 
the Slave: this gentleman has very 
considerable qualifications for the 
stage; he is above the middle stature, 
well proportioned, and has an excel- 
lent full toned voice; his action is 
good, and his conception of the part 
true to nature. T. Jones and Howell 
played into each others hands with 
much dexterity; their acting was 
well appreciated by the audience, 
We thought Mr. Hill was really ill 
for he did not play with his won 

gaiety in the part, and on enquiry, 
we are sorry to say, he is very un- 
well, and has been for some time, 
Miss Robinson, as Zelinda, sang 
Pity the Slave, in a most feeling 
manner; and Mrs. Palmer, in the 
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character of Miss Von Tromp is | 


very amusing; nor must we forget 
Mrs. Montague, who was very ~ 
like in the part of Mrs. Lindenburg, 
which she undertook at a short no- 
tice in consequence of the indispo- 
sition of Mrs. Ismay. The classical 
tableaux, by Professor Abel, are 
still continued, and should not be 
omitted to be seen by the curious in 
these exhibitions, being superior to 
those introduced at the concerts at 
Drury Lane ; and now, in conclusion, 
a word or two upon the dancers 
here—The three Miss Cushnies are 
very clever girls, and deserve much 
praise; they are both graceful, and 

ossess much agility, Little Miss 

athan, who danced an Irish jig, 
was full of animation and spirit, 
and seemed to enjoy what she was 
doing as well as the audience—it was 
worthy of the encore it met with. 
The Pantomime is in rapid progress, 
and is to be superior to any of Paul 
Herring’s former efforts. 





rT 


“MISS HELEN FAUCIT 
IN THE CHARACTER OF 
“NINA SFORZA. 


‘Weare anxious to clear scores with 
Justice by no longer delaying to 
record our admiration of Miss He- 
len Faucit’s ““ Nina Sforza,” in the 
talented play of that name. 

From the first scene to the last it 
is faultless both in the conception 
and execution. Miss Faucit appears, 
as she always does, to be fully im- 
ued with the spirit and feeling of 
the character alee to depict. In- 
deed it is a great charm in this ad- 
mirable actress that she thoroughly 
identifies herself with the part en- 
trusted to her, ‘however unworthy 
of her fine talents, and so informs 
with her genius the slightest sketch, 
that it becomes in her hands a cha- 
racter of interest and value, Wit- 
ness her Violet in the Sea Captain ; 
Helen Campbell in Glencoe; Clara 
Douglas in Money; and others that 
might be quoted. 





' upon her, she utters “ Oh, 
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Nina is a part worthy of her high 
powers and admirably fitted to dis- 
play them in all their rich variety. 


_ As the graceful, free-spirited girl of 


her first scene ; as the high and de- 
licate maiden shrinking from the 
knowledge which her own sweet and 
loving nature forces upon her that 
her heart has been wou unasked ; 
as the trusting and impassioned wo- 
man when her young heart is honor- 
ably solicited ; and then as the ten- 
der and devoted wife, she left us 
nothing to desire; all was in perfect 
keeping, and the gradations of feel- 
ing, ‘‘ each under each,” made up 
a whole of most harmonious beauty. 
But it is in the last two acts that 
Miss Faucit finds scope for the full 
sweep of her powers. Nothing can 
be more touching than the voice, 
look, and air where she says, 


“ Yes, he is somewhat changed, it is not 
much, 

And yet perceivable —I do not find 

That eagerness—that springing forth of love, 

Which he displayed before + nad odious wars ; 

He finds me over-fond; too prodigal 

Of tenderness when there are others by. 

—Alas I see them not.—Who can control 

The rising thoughts ? Why he, why Doria 
can! 


These soldiers ! well, I’ll set my heart to 
school, 
And learn to show itless, yet love him more. 


Her face wore no distrust of her 
husband, but there was in it an ex- 
pression of deep unrest and mourn- 
ful unconsciousness as to the cause 
of his altered bearing. 

Of her succeeding scenes with 
Spinola we dare not trust ourselves 
fully to speak, lest we quite outrun 
our limits; we will only say that 
all their intense and terrible feeling 
was rendered with a truth and ener- 
gy worthy of the best days of the 
bygone drama. We have never seen 
anything finer than her withering 
indignation and contempt of the 
“ vile injurious slave” who is either 
belying or betraying her lord, nor 
did we ever listen to a tale of more 
hopeless, helpless misery than that 
in which, when conviction is forced 
ony !” 
—it made our heart sick within us. 
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When watching Doria stealing to 
his evil appointment, the expression 
of her figure no less than of her 
face, was thrilling. She seemed 
turning to stone before our eyes, 
until the extremity of her suffering 
spoke in tones of the wildest despair 
that imagination can conceive ; her 
“* pass — pass — ah!” those who 
have heard it once will never forget. 
Her dying scenes were as perfect as 
any which succeeded them—so sub- 
dued and yet so powerful. The 
langor and exhaustion of the whole 
frame at first, then the resolute 
holding in of life for work yet todo 
when she falters out, ‘‘ My lord, my 
lord, I'd speak with thee — alone,” 
and at last, having done all that 
even her love could achieve for him, 
the exquisite tenderness with which 
she does “ lay her head upon his 
breast,” and the faint, yet visible 
struggle to conceal from his eyes 
the bodily pang which sets her spi- 
rit free, are amongst the most finish- 
ed efforts of her art. 

We have only to add our earnest 
wishes that the health of this gifted 
young lady may be preserved to her 
through a long and brilliant career 
in that profession in which, in her 
public and a see life, she is so 
distinguished an ornament. 





Chit Chat. 

Mr. Batty, of the new Olympic cirous, 
has undertaken to rebuild Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, of which heis to bethe proprietor 
and manager; Mr. Ducrow, it is under- 
stood, will retire from active life, and the 
whole of his stud and properties, it is ex- 

ted, will be pure by Mr. Batty. 
t is not generally known, that Mr. Batty 
has in addition to his town establishment, 
a travelling stud of 48 horses in Ireland, 
and a large collection of wild beasts ma- 
king the tour of the English provinces, 

Mrs. Waylett has been performing at 
Brighton with much success; she then 
proceeds to Liverpool and Chester. 

The Louisville theatre was lately crowd- 
ed to excess to witness the performance of 
Charles Parsons (a celebrated provincial 
tragedian) as Othello. The audience was 





on the tiptee of expectation, when tl 
manager announced there would be no 
performance that evening on account of the 
surprising conversion of Mr. Parsons, 
under the Rev. Mr. Moffit’s preaching. 
Immediately a number of young men has- 
tened to the meeting-house, which was 
then open for a week-day evening service, 
and interrupted Mr. Moffit by the cry of 
“Othello! Othello!” so that the preacher 
was compelled to close the sermon ; when 
to the astonishment of the auditors, the 
convert-player arose from his ‘pew, and in 
the most emphatic manner, exclaiined, 
“ Othello's occupation’s gone,” and then 
said that a “ change had come o’er the 
spirit of his dream,” “ he had fretted his 
brief hours upon the stage of Thespis”, but 
* henceforth he should perform in the 
house of prayer and temple of Zion ;” he 
had left the “ sock and buskin” for the 
“* sword and helmet of righteousness,” 
and instead of fighting Shakespeare’s mi- 
mic battles, he should henceforth fight 
under the cross of Jesus Christ ; and finally, 
he exhorted his old friends to come with 
him, and leave the theatre to become the 
abode of bats. * 

Fire at the Surrey. —On Monday night 
during the performances of the drama of 
the Two Locksmiths, the audience were 
suddenly thrown into a state of the great- 
est confusion and terror by an alarm of 
fire breaking out in the painting room ; 
for a considerable time the rush to escape 
from the building was tremendous; many 
persons jumping from the boxes into the 

it. Atthe time of the outbrea «, anum- 

r of painters were busily engaged, com- 
pleting a diorama for the atcten and 
they were not aware of the fact until they 
were alarmed by the cry of * Fire! Fire!" 
proceeding from the visitors of the Gal- 
lery, who immediately commenced a fear- 
ful rush to the staircase leading to the 
street, Messengers were immediately des- 
patched to the various fire stations in the 
metropolis, Several engines were soon on 
the spot, but fortunately their services 
were of no avail, as by the spirited exer- 
tions of Mr. Bell, a gentleman connected 
with the scenic department, and the work- 
men, buckets of water were plentifully 
supplied, by which means the fire was 
speedily extinguished, without any very 
great damage having beendone, Had this 
fire occurred after the performances were 
over, there is no doubt but this elegant 
place of amusement would now bea heap 
of ruins. 
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Criticism.—I have often been am 
at the criticisms of a portion of the 2 


ence in a theatre. Two exquisites of the 


first class entered a box 
Opera House where I w 
was Barnaby Rudge, the 
view between Chester‘ 


“Selby plays the oh of | e 
amazingly well,” « Yes,” the: 
*‘all but this scene, and he he pha 


by the awkward manner in hich he e ties | 
his neckerchief,” wih sa as 
Peculiar habits istinguis sis | 
cal composers.—Cimarosa name hi. fond of 
noise; he liked to have his 
him Pe he com 
pe course of a single night he wrote Am, 
abjects of eight or ten charming 
which. he finished in the midst of his his 
friends. 


An opinion.—In the same piece, (the 
Battle of Blenheim) Mr. Hicks plays the 
penser 7 4 — — in the 
course of whic undergoes the process 
- being killed at least a dozen times ; dur- 

one of his combats, a (car eg ‘alone 
b- is companion, “ I like to see 
— Kemble ble play this character, he is 
such a good fencer. 

Thames Tunnel.—We have been favor- 
pact ae oe 9g ray ——— 
taking, it gives us great re to 
see the rapid progress that -has made 
in the space of a month: the t en- 
trance is on the Surry side of the river, 
close to Rotherhithe church. The shield 
has now reached the shaft at Wapping, 
and the total of the tunnel is 1172 
feet: no person omit seeing this as- 
tonishing work of art the on is 1s, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A constant Reader.—The piece at the Hay- 
market called the Boarding School is alto- 
ther different to that yed at the 
lympic, which came out that at the 


primer 
W. B.—is informed — Mr. Phelps was 
2 ee the first d by Mr, Mac. 
a un soo Mr. M. Mt 
rye ear 

“mares i ere 
a is obvious enou Ww 

ue the root between that 
sb ehthish though we Kav heard a 

ve we have heard 
fermination of the ‘was amica- 


.—The whole of the back numbers may 
be had of our or other booksellers, 





Wh old Pheatrical.—Mr. P. Astley died Oct. 
20th, 1814, aged 73 years e did build 
athe ‘Olympic theatre, and horsemanship 
“was performed there for several seasons, 

an le. tT. Cook will have the Mu- 
@rtment to attend to at Drury 


molton theatre was mana- 
Davies; we think so yet. 
: cel rated Roscius, H. W 

red. ‘Covent Garden i in 1804. 


a for our publication 

e ag to besent to 
‘ ra? aying a quare 
Is. Te we _Pay the 
iter will be 2s. 6d 


WUssevx Court, Drury Lane, 


Ali communications for the Editor to be 
tees 4 to the greter, post a. 





Wear aL NOVELTY.—MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SONS have the plea- 
sure to inform their patrons that they are the 
Kok rchasers of the truly celebrated CO ATION 
BES of his late Majesty GEORGE IV., which 
Pe ae re sum eighteen thousand 
roidered by the Messrs, hes, 
of 5, ‘O. King Street, Golden Square, which far 
surpasses in magnificence any thing ever worn by 
aBritish monarch: they even excel the gorgeous 
robes of Napoleon, A room to correspond, sur- 
ne any thing in London, has been fitted u up, 
h the regalia is ip being the only 
display of the kind ever seen by a British Public. 
Admittance One Shilling.—BAZAAR, Baker-st., 
Portman-square,—Open from 11 til’ dusk, and 
from 7 till 10, 





Royal Albert Saloon. 


Oo Monday December 13th, and every 
pally sae will be performed d 
by the whole of Com 
which a Ballet Divertisment suppo: 
dames Cushnie, Louise, Andrew: 
Lewis, Miss Nathan, and the Misses 
ushnic; after which the favorite M 
Diana eiied the brant: ee —; 
wards, Howell _——_ Bisa Jonas, Ba. 
Montgomery, Andrew &e, 
To be followed by Classical 
be Rrofessor Abel. To with 
Ie ‘arce.—The whole the direc. 
tion o Mr. Jones.—Admission, Sixpence. © - 
The new Pantomime is an active preparation, — 








